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AMows Your Lawn 
2-Cufs Tall Weeds & Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting .. 

Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Odd Jobs of Hauling... 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor .. . Then, 
change Power Attachments ac- gee! 
cording to the job. With the 


Power Spraying... 
Removing Snow... 
Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
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Miniature 


Dahlia 


These artistically shaped flowers of glistening snow 
white stand erect on perfect stems. One of the best 
miniatures grown. Its bushy plants are 3 feet tall 
with blooms of fine consistent form measuring 
314,” by 2”. Exactly like the large dahlias but 
smaller and easier to handle both in the garden 
and for cutting. 


Semi= Cactus 





“SNOWSPRITE” 


75c each — Three for $2.00 


ANDRIES ORANGE..Delicate peach center, orange tips, 50c ea. 
LITTLE LOUIS Oe a ee Soft, delicate pink, 
SANHICAN’S SWEETHEART. ..Rich, golden yellow, 


owerfield 


Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. —— 


of Minia 
ture Semt-Cactus Dahlias 


Other Vartetic 
25C ea. 
25¢ ea. 
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FOR LATE MAY AND EARLY JUNE PLANTING — 


Plants dug witha ball of earth may be transplanted successfully and give immediate 
effects for this summer 

EVERGREENS—Arborvites and Yews in many forms, Hemlocks, Pines and 
spreading Junipers. 

RHODODENDRONS, Mountain Laurel and Azaleas. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS, at a slight additional charge for burlap, moved in a 
radius of 40 to 50 miles 

POTTED ROSES may be planted any time 

In view of the gasoline shortage, write or phone vour wants and especial care will 
he made in selecting from our large stocks of well-grown material 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
Phone Newburyport 1950 WEST NEWBURY, MAss. 








1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass 


at special rate of postage 


Entered as second-class matter December 8 


Acceptance for mailing 





under the 
authorized August 14 


Scabiosa for Rock Gardens 


ANY times it is difficult to decide 

whether a little plant is truly her- 
baceous or should more properly be called 
a small shrub, for its base is woody and 
persists through the Winter above the soil, 
often with evergreen leaves. These border- 
line plants are called ‘‘subshrubs’’ or “‘ever- 
green perennials.’ Since they are visible in 
part all through the Winter, they make 
excellent plants for rock gardens. These 
little woody herbs are found in many plant 
families and include iberis, dianthus and 
moss phlox. 

A companion for these is the grassleaf 
scabiosa, Scabiosa graminifolia, which 
different from the usual annual or peren 
nial sorts of scabiosa. The plant has many 
forking, woody stems close to the ground 
forming a mat and bearing many narrow 
silvery or hoary green leaves, which are 
partly evergreen. The plant might well be 
an alpine willow or tiny alpine rhododen 
dron with silvery foliage, as far as the 
appearance of its leaves would indicate. 

In Spring, it sends up slender stems a 
foot tall, in succession, each bearing a small 
scabiosa head of pale violet color from 
early July to late August. So, it is a smal] 
edition of our beloved Scabiosa caucasica, 
similar in head of flowers but very different 
in habit of growth. 

This shrubby scabious seems to be nearly 
dropped from nursery lists but it is easily 
grown and permanent in any sunny rock 
garden. It is as much at home there as on its 
native Alps. There are also other species 
with woody bases which are unknown in 
our gardens—the plants with»the plumy 
bristles in their seed heads are now in the 
genus Pterocephalus. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden 


The Carolina Thermopsis 


PERENNIAL not used nearly as often 
as it should be is J hermopsis caro- 
liniana. It is a member of the pea family, 
the Leguminose, and has terminal spikes 
of bright yellow pea-shaped fiowers and 
sturdy foliage on branched plants four feet 
tall. T°. caroliniana is deeply-rooted and 
very drought-resistant. 

It blooms in late May along with the 
tall bearded and spuria iris and makes a 
good background for the iris. It is also 
good in cut flower arrangements combined 
with iris and is especially nice with the 
yellow-bearded white varieties. 

The foliage is light green and good the 
The seeds are produced in 
Although the 


entire season. 
pods like all the pea family. 
flowers are much like those of yellow 
lupins this plant is much more easily 
grown than lupins here in the Mid-West. 
Topeka, Kan. Daisy L. Ferrick. 
Now thin mists temper the slow ripening 
beams 
Of the September sun: 
On gaudy flowers shine. 
—Robert Bridges. 
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SOW SEEDS of Chinese cabbage late in May—not earlier or it will run 
to seed. 

PLANT witloof chicory seed now to provide roots for forcing in the 
cellar next Winter. 

WHERE poison ivy abounds, instruct all members of the family as to 
how to recognize this pernicious plant. 

GAPS IN the flower borders can be filled with perennial asters, chrysan 
themums or other late-blooming plants. 


PLANTING of bean seeds should be continued twice a month. It is a 
mistake to plant all of the beans at one time. 

SUCCESSIVE crops of gladiolus blooms may be had by planting the 
corms at regular intervals of from two to three weeks. 

DO NOT permit plants of raspberries and blackberries to develop more 
new shoots than will be needed for fruiting next year. 

PEST control in the rose garden must be kept up faithfully. A regular 
program of spraying or dusting on the same day every week brings the 
best results. . 

HOUSE plants outdoors will benefit from mild protection against full 
sunlight. They will, however, suffer considerably, if forced to spend 
the Summer in shade which is too dense. 

MANY early-blooming perennials can be divided most effectively soon 
after their blossoms fade. Divisions made at that time become well 
enough established to winter safely and flower normally the next year. 


IF YOU are setting out tomato plants in sections where cutworms 
abound, place collars of stiff paper about three inches across around 
the stems and press into the soil. The collar should be four inches high. 

DO NO further pruning of the top growth of lilacs than the removal 
of faded flowers. For naturalness and symmetry of growth, lilacs 
should be pruned by the removal of whole stems to ground level. 

DUST tomatoes and egg plants with some good insecticide powder five 
or six days after they have been set out to protect them from flea 
beetles. Dust or spray potatoes with a copper-rotenone mixture when 
four or five inches tall. 

MOST soft green plant waste which may be diseased or insect-infested 
need not be burned during warm weather. When outdoor temperatures 
are sufficiently high, such material can usually be buried in an active, 
properly-handled compost pile with safety. 

SEEDS of quick-growing annual plants can now be sown in the open 
ground. Also, seeds of biennials and perennials for Autumn setting 
can be started soon. In fact, later sowings may receive checks in germi 
nation during the excessive heat of Summer. 

BETTER YIELDS of snap (string) beans will come from feeding with 
complete fertilizer applied at the time the seeds are sown. Place the 
fertilizer in continuous bands two or three inches from the seeds and 
about the same distance beneath the surface of the soil. 

WATCH grafted shrubs for ‘‘wild’’ suckers from below the graft unions 
especially older plants of the mayflower viburnum. Remove such suck 
ers by breaking them off at their point of origin. Cutting them back 
to the ground level will only aggravate the problem. 

MARK the location of all bulbs soon to die down to facilitate lifting 
later on, or to guard against injury by cultivation after their tops have 
disappeared. Where the soil is good, seeds of shallow-rooted annuals 
may be sown in beds where the bulbs are not lifted. 

POLES for climbing varieties of beans should have rough enough surfaces 
to permit the vines to cling to them through severe storms. The poles 
should also be set deeply enough in the ground to ensure their remain 
ing erect in spite of high winds. They should be about seven feet high. 

DO NOT let young plants in small pots stand too long without shifting 
or planting out. Also, transplant seedlings from flats before their stems 
become spindly and their roots too much entangled. The best results 
follow the planting of vigorous seedlings which have grown without 


being checked. 
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Conceived with the patriotic fervor which inspired the famous 
painting. “The Spirit of °76.” this unusual photograph might 
well be entitled. “The Spirit of 1942.” It is the work of Monroe 
D. Stroecker, and first appeared in the Detroit News. It is one 
of the outstanding photographs of the year, and seldom has the 


gardening theme received such an inspiring pictorial presentation. 
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THE SCHOOL GARDEN CURRICULUM 


HE basis of gardening is a human instinct—the instinct 
manifested in a desire to dig in the earth. Strong in youth, 
it often is dulled by the lack of association with the out- 

doors. According to Henry L. Clapp, the father of school gar 

dening in the United States, children take to the earth as natu- 
rally as goslings take to water. 

Noticing how pupils in his school in Boston, Mass., grew 
away from their early interest in nature, led Mr. Clapp to carry 
on successful agitation for the establishmer.t of gardening as a 
part of the regular course of study. That was in 1891, the 200th 
anniversary of the bequeathing of land near Philadelphia by 
that old Quaker George Fox for use in part as a playground 
and in part for ‘‘a garden to plant with physical [{ medicinal | 
plants, for lads and lasses to know simples, and learn how to 
make oils and ointments.” 

Mr. Clapp went further than merely voicing his opinion on 
the subject. With the backing of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, he started the first public school garden in America 
at the George Putnam school in Roxbury, Mass. 

From the standpoint of training future citizens, who will 
grow up with a real appreciation of the soil, and of nature, the 
educational phase of childrens’ gardens is the one most worthy 
of emphasis. True enough, the end may be that of spreading 
technical knowledge capable of being at any time turned to 
practical ends. However, to indoctrinate small children with the 
fear that unless they personally exploit the soil they may go 
hungry can give the young mind the false idea that gardening 
is just a series of mechanical processes by which man controls 
nature. To say nothing of the starting 
of a movement which could easily 
end in the exploitation of the children 
themselves. 

Too much emphasis on plants as 
producers of flowers and food and too 
little attention to plants as members 
of the kingdom of living things, each 
with its own characteristics and en- 
vironmental preferences, can develop 
in the child all the bad features of too 
early specialization. A more funda- 
mental understanding of plants and 
how they grow will lead to better 





gardening later in life. To be able to observe and remember the 
various stages of development through which a plant passes 
from planted seed to shining fruit will tend to teach nature study 
by the laboratory method. To know where in the world that 
particular plant grows wild, who brought it to us, and when 
involves a bit of botany, gardening, geography and history. 

Gardening thus ceases to be uninspired technical practice and 
takes its place as part of our life and culture. These are facts 
known even to commercial seed growers, one of whose spokes 
men stated recently that the child gardener of today is the seed 
customer of tomorrow. 

To the mind of a child a plant is—or should be—a living 
thing to be watched over and understood, not simply a device 
for producing cut flowers or vegetables. In fact, there were no 
vegetables, as such, in the first school garden at the George 
Putnam school. What plants capable of producing food there 
were, were handled as follows: 

The pupils of the same class also brought in and planted the fleshy 
roots of biennials such as the purple-top turnip, rutabaga turnip 
French turnip, carrot, parsnip, radish, beet, onion, etc. In planting 
the pupils took turns in digging the holes and placing the plants in 
position. Observations were made during the flowering season. The 
structure of the flowers of the cruciferous and umbelliferous plants 
was noticed, and the nature of biennials explained 

In addition to the economic plants already named, the potato, the 
tomato and the gourd were raised to show the individualism of plants 
About a square yard of ground was assigned to each of the following- 
named grains: wheat, rye, oats, barley and buckwheat. The first four 
being most important members of the grass family, were especially 
interesting in their development, and the last excited interest by 
contrast in growth 

The seed-vessels of some of the plants 
have been saved in bottles for future study. 
The bulbs—much increased in number— 
have been stored away for planting next 
Spring. The perennials, such as asters, 
fleur-de-lis, columbines, chrysanthemums, 
and so forth, have greatly increased, and 
there are plants to spare for another 
garden. The material for plant-study thus 
obtained is abundant. 


Mr. Clapp’s report for the year 
1891 concludes with the statement 
of belief that: ““The importance of see- 


ing plants growing in approximately 





natural conditions, and frequented by the 
birds and insects peculiar to them, is not 
likely to be over-estimated.’’ Nothing has 
come forward in the intervening half cen- 
tury to prove him wrong. 

There are two ways of arranging a 
school garden curriculum. One is concerned 
only with the utilitarian fact that seeds 
put into the ground the right way will 
produce growing crops which, if given the 
right treatment, will produce something 
good for food. Many school gardens, un 
fortunately, are conducted strictly on this 
basis. They teach boys and girls how to 
become gardeners——perhaps good garden 
ers—and if the growing of vegetables for 
food is the only desideratum, nothing more 
is necessary. 

[here is, however, another way of ar 
ranging school garden curricula. If it is a 
better way, it is because through it boys 
and girls learn why the seeds sprout and 
grow into plants, why the plants produce 


food and what actually takes place in the 
soil and in the plants themselves. 

It does not follow, of course, that all 
garden teachers are able to explain in simple 
terms the intricate processes by which 
nature causes the earth to fulfill its mission 
to mankind, and there are not too many 
who can instill into the minds of their 
charges a desire to know how and why 
nature performs her miracles. Yet school 
gardens offer a remarkable opportunity to 
influence the future lives of boys and girls 
and to reveal to them a source of interest 
and delight which will offer adequate com- 
pensation for aching backs and calloused 
hands. 

Garden making viewed as a manual per- 
formance only soon comes to be a chore. 
Garden making with some knowledge of 
its wonder-working processes is a stimu- 
lant to the imagination—a_ beckoning 
finger always leading onward to increasing 
knowledge. 


Time to Plant Gladioli 


M ANY of the best varieties of gladioli, 
in a wide range of colors, are avail- 
able today at low prices and supersede a 
large number of named varieties which will 
disappear from the showroom and from 
florist displays this season. 

From early May until the middle of 
June is the most desirable time to plant, 
although those who desire late blooms 
from September | until October frosts may 
plant early-blooming varieties up to July 
and late season sorts (90-100 days or 
more) up to June 20. 

When planting gladioli one should 
select plump bulbs (corms) greater than an 
inch across, and choose a sunny location. 
Rows planted beside vegetables and in the 
cutting garden will do well in any good 
soil. Gladioli do best in a slightly acid soil 
(pH 6.0) with a sandy loamy texture. 
However, they are extremely tolerant of 
conditions more or less removed from the 
ideal 

All gardeners know that their soil 
should be tested but possibly less than 10 
percent avail themselves of the free services 
of local state experiment stations. 

Dipping. while desirable and recom- 
is not necessary if one plants 
bulbs. Bichloride of mercury, 
rotenone, and phenol dips are available 
under many trade names. After 1942 some 
of these may be difficult to obtain but we 
inexpensive 


me nded, 


, thrips free’ 


are assured of supplies of 
phenol dips, at least. 

[he depth of planting in well-spaded 
trenches should be three to four inches in 
heavy land and five to six inches in lighter 
soils. The greater depth provides additional 
anchorage for tall, full-bloomed spikes 
with many open florets, especially under 
windy conditions following heavy dew or 
rain. The bulbs may be planted as close as 
twice the bulb diameter and up to eight 
inches apart, in single or in staggered rows. 

Nevertheless one should avoid planting 


them in contact with manure or fertilizers. 
Some growers insulate the bulbs by setting 
them on some clean sand and covering 
them with it also. 

Most growers use mixed commercial 
fertilizers, at the rate of two to four pounds 
per 100 feet of row, with a recent prefer- 
ence for a close approximation to 4-12-4. 
As yet, there is no shortage of this but 
compost heaps in 1942 may be needed to 
supplement a possible shortage or decrease 
of the nitrogen content in 1943 mixtures. 

Cultivation should be regular but not 
deep, as one set of roots often curls up 
toward the surface or spreads out about 
three inches from the top of the soil. 

Watering is especially important for the 
culture of tall, many-flowered spikes. At 
least an inch of water can be given every 
ten days and even more when the stem 
thickens just before the flowering spike 
appears and until full bloom is achieved. 

Spraying to prevent ‘‘thrips’’ damage is 
very important. These pests should be 
eliminated or controlled from the time the 
leaves first reach a height of six inches 
until the time the spikes start to bloom. A 
ten-day-interval spray schedule is adequate 
unless ‘‘silvered”’ leaves are noticed. Should 
one find any thrips, he should be sure to 
get explicit control directions and at least 
double the spraying schedule. 

Material giving adequate protection has 
been carefully tested. The handiest to use 
are several proprietary and_ well-tested 
sprays, but the commonest is based upon 
the tartar emetic spray recommended by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. For small quantities such as three 
and one-eighth gallons, use one ounce of 
tartar emetic and two and one-half ounces 
of honey or two and eight-tenths ounces of 
sorghum (sugar substitute). These can be 
used to replace the standard 100-gallon 
spray mixture which requires two pounds 
of tartar emetic and four pounds of brown 
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sugar; (sorghum may be substituted at the 
rate of five pounds eleven ounces, or honey 
at the rate of five pounds). 

For home use the flowers should be cut, 
in the morning, with one or two florets 
open, care being taken to leave four leaves 
on the plant to mature the new bulb. One- 
eighth of an inch should be removed from 
the end of the spike with a sharp knife each 
day to lengthen the life as a cut flower. 

Smaller sized bulbs may be planted at 
two-thirds the given depth and cormels 
(bulblets) one and one-half inches deep, 
care being taken to insure a continuous 
moisture supply in the soil. 


Suggested Varieties for 1942 


The first-named in each color group is 
that of moderate-priced show winners. 
The additional varieties are medium- or 
higher-priced newer varieties now gaining 
wide recognition. Only varieties which 
have general garden and commercial value 
are given. As small decorative varieties are 
not yet as widely available and not as read- 
ily obtainable at lower prices they have 
been omitted from this particular list which 
is made up entirely of large-flowered ones. 
WHITE: Maid of Orleans, Myrna. Snow Prin- 

cess and Margaret Beaton. 

CREAM: Shirley Temple, White Gold and Sir 

Galahad. 

YELLOW (LIGHT): Golden Chimes, Harvest 


Moon and Jasmine. (DEEP) : Golden God- 
dess, Mother Kodel and King Midas. 

BUFF: Buffette, Helen of Troy, Bingo and 
Amrita. 

ORANGE: Bit O’Heayen 
Diane. 

SALMON: Picardy, Aladdin and King William. 

SCARLET: Beacon, Hindenburg’s Memory, 
Mrs. Richard McGovern and Rocket 

PINK (LIGHT): New Era, Pink Radiance, 
Greta Garbo, Bleeding Heart and Camellia. 
(DEEP): Peggy Lou, Wings of Song and 
Marguerite. 


Coral Glow and 


RED: Commander Koehl, Recovery. Jules 
Amott, American Commander and Red 
Charm 


DARK RED: Rewi Fallu. 

ROSE: Leona, Rosa Van Lima and Chamouny. 

LAVENDER: Minuet, King Arthur, Rima and 
Lavender Ruffles. 

PURPLE: Charles Dickens, Purple Classic, 
Purple Beauty and King Lear. 

VIOLET (LIGHT): Blue Beauty and Blue 
Admiral. (DEEP): Pelegrina. 

SMOKY: Mother Machree, Zuni, Jalna. Recado, 
and R. B. 

ANY OTHER COLOR: Vagabond Prince. Abe 


and Intrepid. 
James H. Odell. 
Wellesley, Mass. ne ae 


Control of Woodchucks 


OODCHUCK control in the 

months of April and May, before 
the young emerge, is made possible by 
using small cartridges containing chemicals, 
which are lighted and put into the bur- 
rows, the openings then being closed by 
sod or soil. The second opening will be 
revealed when white smoke is seen. These 
woodchuck cartridges may be purchased 
at various grain stores, but they cannot be 
sent through the mail. 
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FLOWERS OUTSIDE THE WINDOW — 


Box gardens will give a cheerful atmosphere 


T IS very important in these chaotic 

days to have some other interests be- 

sides war bulletins and the uncertain- 
ties of present-day living. A hobby or di- 
version that allows us to express ourselves 
creatively and provides an outlet for our 
pent-up feelings is one of the surest ways 
of winning that all-too-well-known ‘war 
of nerves.” 

My recommendation is to plant window 
gardens. They need not be expensive. First 
of all, of course, it is necessary to have 
boxes to fit your windows and they should 
be made of either wood, metal, terra cotta 
or concrete. The most widely used are those 
made of wood or metal, and if properly 
made they will last a long time. 

It is not always necessary to buy the 
wooden boxes, as they are easily con- 
structed if someone around the house is 
handy with saw and nails. However, if you 
are planning to buy boxes, they are not 
expensive and if you use metal ones you 
can get them at a local seed or hardware 
dealer's, usually for several dollars, de- 
pending on the size. Although metal boxes 
are used frequently, they heat up badly in 
the Summer and must be given more care 
than the others. 

Terra cotta or concrete boxes are inter- 
esting if used with the proper type of 
house, but are heavy and unwieldy and 
should be lined to prevent absorption of 
moisture from the soil. I really believe that 
for most people the wooden box will prove 
to be the most satisfactory. 

The boxes are usually made the length 
of the window, but occasionally you will 
find them a little longer. Enough depth 
and breadth is essential, or the plants will 
dry out, and perish. Be sure to have them 
eight inches deep at least and if possible, 
ten or more inches in breadth. 

The kind of wood used in building the 
boxes is immaterial as long as both the 
inside and outside are well painted. 

I think that a good shade of deep green 
is best for city homes, as it does not show 
the dirt as easily as the lighter tones. What- 
ever you choose in boxes or paint be sure 
that it harmonizes with the exterior of 
your home. Fasten the boxes to the wall 
with wrought iron brackets or others made 
of wood and be sure that the boxes get 
good drainage. 

Most of the metal boxes are provided 
with a ridge down their length for the 
drainage of excess water. Wooden boxes 
should have holes bored an inch in diam- 
eter and four to six inches apart each way 
at the bottom. Place an inch or two of 
coarse gravel in the bottom and it will 
make for better water seepage. 

Now that you have your box chosen 
and attached outside your window you are 
ready to begin to garden. Good soil is of 
prime importance and a good soil for these 
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to any home throughout the Summer months 


boxes is one composed of a good garden 
loam, a little sand, sifted leaf mold and a 
small amount of a good general fertilizer. 
Be sure, if this is your very first gardening 
experience, to mix the fertilizer well with 
the soil so that it will not burn the roots 
of the plants. If you also mix in a little 
charcoal it will help keep the soil sweet. 
Perhaps, by now you are wondering 
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There is good cheer in gay window 
gardens. 


just how much attention this window gar- 
den of yours is going to require once you 
have it planted. One rule for watering that 
holds good is ‘“‘Whenever it needs it,”’ 
which will probably mean at least once a 
day. 

Before you go to the seed dealer's try to 
find out exactly what flowers you want to 
purchase. Packages of seeds cost from 10 
cents to 25 cents usually and if you are 
particular about the quality of the seed you 
buy you are less likely to be disappointed. 
Your choice of plants should be determined 
by the exposure of your box to the sun and 
the type of home you wish to adapt it to. 
A few well-planned combinations are far 
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BORE '/," HOLES COVER HOLES 
IN BOTTOM 6” WITH BROKEN 
APART POTTERY 


Design for a window box. 
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more effective than a motley mixture of 
this and that, and when you plan be sure 
to include vines or trailers. 

If you buy plants that are already partly 
grown, as many people do, much less time 
is needed to have an attractive display. You 
will find that the price depends on the size 
and variety but unless you wish something 
rare or unusual you will find the prices 
reasonable. Know which you want before 
you look for them, and buy enough plants 
to fill the box properly. Choose flowers 
that will bloom all Summer and trailers 
and vines that continue green so that you 
have at all times a real ‘‘still life’’ in your 
home. 

Among the vines and flowering plants 
that may be used as trailers, vinca, both 
plain and variegated, and wandering jew 
in variety are perhaps the commonest. 
Various types of ivy are useful, as well as 
trailing species of sedums, such as Sedum 
sarmentosum. Nasturtiums, especially the 
colors of the ‘‘Gleam”’ strain are always 
attractive and popular but I do not advise 
using nasturtiums against new brick as the 
colors are very brilliant and are likely to 
clash. 

For the body of the box there are many 
choice annuals and perennials that you may 
use. It is best to restrict the choice to two 
or three striking kinds that will make a 
good contrast and provide colorful bloom 
throughout the Summer. Here is where 
you can express your personality and, of 
course, you can easily see how important 
planning beforehand is. Why not be very 
patriotic this year and make a brave show 
ing in your window garden with scarlet 
geraniums, white petunias—try a double 
variety, large and creamy—and bring in a 
blue contrast “with dwarf lobelias, violas 
or the new dwarf ageratum Midget Blue 

However, it is tempting to have more 
colors once you get engrossed in a seed 
catalogue so I am going to give you some 
other suggestions. Geraniums are standard 
for reds, scarlets, and pinks. Bring out 
their color with low-growing plants such 
as torenias or Veronica latifolia prostrata. 
For a box at the windows of a colonial 
house or one of the Cape Cod style of 
architecture the old sweet-williams and the 
new dwarf ageratums make an excellent 
combination. 

For those who like unusual color com 
binations I think this one is particularly 
lovely—a truly purple petunia with just 
the right pink geranium against a white 
clapboard house. Tone this brilliance down 
with green foliage in lovely vines and the 
effect is delightful. The balcony petunias 
in red, white, pink and blue are good and 
some of the fuchsias will also combine well 
with creams and pinks as well as blue 

—Lucy Bradshaw. 
Boston, Mass. 





The Tatarian Honeysuckle 
EAR EDITOR—In Horticulture for 


March 1 I| saw the tatarian honey 
suckle, Lonicera tatarica, recommended as 
a red-berried shrub for Winter. It isa beau 
tiful clean shrub. Mine bears quantities of 
berries. People sometimes ask if it is a 
cherry tree. However, with me the berries 
never, by any chance, last until Winter. 
Long before migration time the birds just 
descend upon them and snap them up to 
the very last berry. The birds seem to 
like the berries so much that I tried one 
but never again. They are for birds only. 
Another point in its favor is that it is very 
inexpensive. 

—Jennie Young. 
Hamden, N. Y. 


Blooms of the Aglaonema 
EAR EDITOR —lI wonder how 


many of your readers have had as 
much pleasure and satisfaction from a 
plant of Aglaonema (often called “‘Chinese 
evergreen’ although a native of Borneo) 
as my plant has given me. 

A year ago last Fall I bought a tiny slip 
and put it in water and peat moss. Last 
Fall I put it into a larger dish with garden 
soil, peat moss and a bit of commercial 
fertilizer. 

As I had read in a book on tropical 
plants that the Aglaonema seldom blos 
soms as a house plant, I expected from it 
nothing but greenery and was surprised 
when at Christmas time it presented me 
with a lovely tiny calla (arum) lily. Not 
satisfied with that it has since had two 
more, and now a fourth bud is forming. 
The blossoms are about three inches in 
length and a dainty greenish white. 

Mary A. Holt. 


Somerville, Mass. 


Comments on Pruning Story 


Re EDITOR -—— No doubt, Dr. 
Allen had the new amateur in mind 
with his four steps in Spring rose pruning 
in April 15 issue of Horticulture but for 
got those who plant large numbers of roses 
when he advised against severe Spring 
pruning. It will be seen that wax-burdened 
stems have to be cut very low to obtain 
clean buds, more vigorous plants and bet 
ter-colored flowers. 

Those who contact the thousands of 
perplexed new rose lovers with the win- 
tered ‘“‘store’’ roses know too well how 
their progress is bedevilled by fears of 
Spring pruning and mixed advice. 

The irony of the situation is painful to 
the grower, salesman and purchaser in that 
the safer ‘‘hard pruners’ number only 


about 10 per cent, while the great majority 
expect amends for their ignorance. 

I always advise pruning long, frayed 
and damaged roots which are often curled 
around a small hole. This also applies to 
bare-rooted shrubs. Many are surprised to 
find that a clean-cut root quickly heals and 
starts off again, instead of rotting away 
slowly. 

Instructions for dealing with the wax 
coating are also confusing. Telling plant- 
ers to prune below the wax line, while 
careless dipping has covered the whole 
budded base, is no help. Some other in- 
structions ignore the wax and say, ‘‘prune 
off one-third of the bush.’’ Sometimes this 
leaves two feet of a robust Radiance black 
and loathsome. 

In the case of established bushes, how- 
ever, | approve thoroughly of the conser- 
vative pruning of Dr. Allen. I advise and 
practice when space permits bending over 
in the Autumn all the tall strong canes of 
Frau Karl Druschki, Radiance and Gruss 
an Teplitz. These unpruned horizontal 
canes with a sturdy cluster at nearly every 
bud are a real enjoyment if well done. 
Some of the new wood from the base also 
joins the parade. Careful pruning of old 
flower trusses and good August feeding 
will often give a fair Autumn show. This 
ensures early and late displays and cheats 
the Japanese beetles who steal our mid- 
Summer hybrid teas unless covered with a 
cheesecloth tent. 


ae William J. Ing. 


Giant Camellia in California 


tase EDITOR—Golden Gate Park 
in San Francisco can match the big 
camellia tree you mentioned in the April 
15 issue of Horticulture. Our camellia is 
a veteran of nearly 70 Winters. It was so 
covered with brilliant rose-red flowers this 
year, from mid-December through March, 
that the ground under it was covered sol 
idly with blooms. No young bush could 
have surpassed it. I have always wondered 
why communities with climates suited to 
the outdoor culture of these handsome 
shrubs do not plant them extensively. 
Nothing could be a more eloquent adver 
tisement of mild Winters. 

The camellia in Golden Gate Park is 
considerably more than 17 feet tall, al 
though its exact dimensions have not been 
taken in recent years. It is shaped like an 
apple tree and has a clean lower trunk. It is 
peony-flowered and has a high tuft or 
crown of small petals in the center, like 
Professor Sargent which this one resem- 
bles. except that it is a lighter red. 

This tree came around the ‘‘Horn”’ 
from England and was planted in the little 
town of Arcata, Humboldt County, where 
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it snows in Winter. It thrived there until 
10 years ago when it was presented by the 
owner, Miss Alta Yocum, to John Mc- 
Laren, our park superintendent. It took 
several men to move it here on an ocean- 
going barge but the tree did not suffer 
much. 

The city of Sacramento also has more 
than 2,000 camellias and an excellent col 
lection adorns the state Capitol grounds. 


. g 5 ° ps5 
San Francisco, Cal. —Louise Weick. 


Vitamin B, on African Violet 
EAR EDITOR—In the many aarti 


cles I have read about the care of the 
saintpaulia or African violet, I have never 
seen mentioned the use of vitamin Bu. |] 
bought a plant a year ago in the Winter 
and, not having had one last more than a 
single season, decided to experiment with 
it. In August I gave the plant one feeding 
of the vitamin, using one drop in two 
quarts of water and putting it in the saucer. 

My plant was very compact, with al 
most too many leaves. Almost at once it 
began to grow and the leaves spread out. 
I did not feed it again until October when 
one blossom appeared. Then, I fed it onc« 
a month for the next two months, with an 
increasing number of flowers after each 
treatment. 

Fearing that the plant was getting too 
rank, | stopped the feeding but it has kept 
on blooming. At Easter there were 15 flow 
ers, some very large, and many buds com 
ing. It is still filled with blossoms. Of 
course, all plants do not need vitamin B.:, 
but it has certainly worked like magic with 
my saintpaulia. 


Cohasset, Mass. Florence Bristol. 


Tansy Greenery for Bouquets 
EAR EDITOR—My answer to the 


question, ‘What shall I use for green 
ery for bouquets?’’ is, use tansy. This 
common wild plant has lacy fern-like 
leaves along a stem that grows to a height 
of five feet or more under favorable con 
ditions. The leaves appear as early as the 
first pansy blossoms and, so, can supply 
pansies with the much-needed greenery 
they usually lack. 

Once established, tansy thrives and mu] 
tiplies without further care. Its yellow 
flowers add a touch of color in late 
Summer. 

There is just one thing to remember 
when picking tansy for bouquets, one 
should be sure to allow it to lie in a pan 
of water full length for at least half an 
hour before it is used. Since most foliage 
needs this treatment, this is not unusual or 


work. : 
extra work —Ruth Eleanor Brown. 


Meriden, Conn. 
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ERRACES may have a very impor 

tant part in improving the appear 

ance of the home grounds or in 
overcoming difficulties caused by sharply 
sloping grounds. Terraces result in abrupt 
changes in grade supported by masonry. 
Sloping areas broken into lesser, more level 
sections which form terraces permit the 
addition of more gardening features and. 
at the same time, simplify maintenance 
problems. 

A vertical change in grade can save room 
where horizontal space is at a premium. 
To try to accomplish the same differences 
in elevation with a sodded earth bank of 
sufficiently gentle slope to permit keeping 
it in trim with the lawnmower often proves 
hopeless in small areas. 

Attempts at the obliteration of such a 
bank by planting it with shrubbery may 
end in making the garden appear smaller. 
The growth on the bank may reach up to 
such a height as to hide from viéw all that 
lies beyond. Even if the sharply sloping 
planting is made up of low but highly 
colorful materials it may serve to visually 
cut the open space into areas which are too 
well separated. The planting of the bank 
under such circumstances would seem to be 
of too much importance in itself. 

The terrace which is a step-up from one 
area to another may have the advantage of 
causing the garden to take on a seeming 
increase in size and spaciousness. This is 
especially true if the masonry is played 
down by using it as background for plant- 
ings but these plantings should not be tall 
enough to reach above it except at a few 
points. 

These are the plantings which would 
be ill-placed architecturally and culturally 
on the earth slope which the retaining wall 
replaces. In fact, without the abrupt change 
in grade there would often be no room for 
such plantings. 

Terraces can often make a house fit 
better into its surrounding grounds. By 
furnishing more convenient relationships 
between the levels inside the house and 
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Left: Even a single terrace offers interest 


to a garden and provides opportunities for 


the use of flowering plants. 


Right: Terraces offer a satisfactory way by 


which to divide sloping areas and to intro- 


duce elements of surprise. 


those beyond the doorstep, a greater sense 
of intimacy with the garden is established 
Also, by careful adaptation of construc 
tion materials, the house can still further 
be tied architecturally to the garden. 

The materials used in constructing the 
retaining walls or balustrades like the 
plants growing on unsupported banks 
separating garden areas should not be 
showy in themselves. It must not be for 
gotten that the walls are where they are for 
utilitarian purposes. Construction should, 
of course, be sufficiently sound to carry out 
those purposes but not out of scale as far 
as mass is concerned. Well-pointed ma 
sonry is not always essential. Dry walls of 
native stone have long retained terraces in 
many old gardens. 

The designs of the gardens placed at 
different levels may vary with the elab 
orateness of the whole garden, the style of 
the house and the general plan of the prop 














erty. Terrace designs could be roughly 
classified as formal or informal. Usually 
where several garden levels are involved, 
that nearest the door will receive the more 
intimate and studied treatment or be of a 
more formal nature, while those at a greater 
distance from the house are progressively 
less architectural and more informal. 

Aside from the esthetic desirability of 
creating a garden picture across which the 
vision may travel to be lost in tall back 
ground material, there may be very prac- 
tical reasons for constructing terraces. ‘The 
modern idea of living in the garden calls 
for level spaces. Games are not played very 
readily on sloping ground. 

From the engineering viewpoint, ade 
quate and efficient drainage can be installed 
readily if terracing is practiced. Simple ter- 
races will serve to stop the washing away 
of soil prevalent where steep earth slopes 
are made. 





Accessories fit pleasingly into terrace gardens. 
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AM TOLD that the bulb industry in 

America is expanding in a highly satis- 
factory way and that eventually this coun- 
try is to be largely independent of Europe 
so far as the production of both tulips and 
daffodils is concerned. The accompanying 
illustrations showing one of the Vaughan 
tulip farms near Portland, Ore., will be a 
revelation to persons who think that we 
are wholly dependent upon Holland or 
other parts of Europe. 

Yet it is not to be supposed that tulip 
bulbs will be either cheap or plentiful the 
coming year, for this country’s output is 
as yet far from meeting the normal de- 
mand. However, the local production will 
be reinforced by a considerable importa- 
tion from England, according to present 
indications. It is rather interesting to find 
that the English growers are not permitted 
to sell tulip bulbs or daffodil bulbs to any- 
one in England but can ship them to the 
United States. 

Apparently, there will be no marked 
change in prices over those which prevailed 
last season. Bulbs will be available in lim- 
ited numbers and at a cost which is not 
exorbitant, but the home garden maker 
will be wise if he does everything in his 
power to conserve the bulbs which he 
already has. Tulip bulbs are not as perma- 
nent as those of the daffodil but it is possi- 
ble to count on an annual display for 
several years with a little care. 


a. blossoms began coming out in 
New England the first of May this 
year—a week earlier than usual. It is the 
opinion of most people, | suppose, that 
such early flowering is the result of an early 
Spring, but this is not true if Professor 
E. M. Stoddard, an expert at the New 
Haven (Conn.) Experiment Station, is 
right. It is the mild days of the previous 
Autumn, Professor Stoddard declares, 
which cause early flowering. His explana- 
tion is that the longer the leaves stay on 
the trees in the Fall, thus storing up addi- 
tional plant food, the earlier the next 
Spring’s bloom will be. I understand that 
this explanation is based on a record kept 
in the Stoddard laboratory for 23 years 
and that by studying Autumn conditions, 
Professor Stoddard is able to predict within 
three or four days the dates on which 
bloom will appear. 


O MY way of thinking no flowering 

tree from any part of the world can 
top our native flowering dogwood when 
it comes to beauty and ruggedness—Amer- 
ican beauty and American ruggedness. The 
men who planted Valley Forge with dog- 
woods have a wonderful sense of the fitness 
of things. 

Reaching its northern limit in New 
England, the dogwood becomes more 
plentiful a short distance further south. I 
remember how in the woods of northern 
New Jersey even the tiniest spot of newly 
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cleared soil would, the next Spring, be 
filled with seedling dogwoods. 

While Cornus florida does grow as far 
south as Florida, it is not named after that 
state. On the other hand, both plant and 
state derive their names from the Latin 
word meaning “‘full of flowers.”’ 

The flowering dogwood is exclusively 
American. It does not grow naturally in 
the Old World. Therefore, the frequently 
repeated legend about timber from our 
flowering dogwood being used to make the 
original Christian cross is reduced to just 
so much sentimentalism. Being hard, its 
wood has been used for a number of in- 
dustrial purposes. 

In fact, the hardness of the wood of all 
of the dogwoods has had something to do 
with the vernacular name of the plant. To 
botanists, all dogwoods belong to the genus 
Cornus from cornu, meaning a horn. Ac- 
cording to Professor M. L. Fernald’s 
account, in Europe the wood of an old 
world species of Cornus was long used to 
make butcher's skewers, daggers and other 
sharp instruments. 

Because of these uses, the timber became 
known in parts of England as skewerwood 
or dagwood, from dagge the old English 
word for a sharp-pointed object. Since 
dogs have never had any association with 
the plant, it is obvious that it is due to 
error that dagwood has come down to us 
as dogwood. But who would dream of 
even wanting to make the correction? 





This picture made in Oregon may well serve as a prophecy of ample supplies of home-grown 


tulips in the near future. The white tulips are Avalons. 


























VEGETABLES FOR WAR-TIME GARDENS — 


The “Big Six’’ can be depended upon for a long 
season and for a satisfactory supply of vitamins 


aroused in a garden program de- 

signed by the Waltham (Mass. ) 
Field Station to definitely meet war time 
needs. Six vegetables which have beer 
labeled the ‘Big Six’’ have been placed at 
the head of the list of vegetables which are 
available to amateurs and the suggestion 
is made that they be given first considera- 
tion. 

In times of national emergency people 
want the most for their money and effort. 
They get it from the “Big Six’’—toma- 
toes, snap beans, carrots, cabbage, lettuce, 
and greens. 

With only six vegetables it is much 
simpler to order the seeds, and to plan and 
plant the garden for a succession of crops. 
Pest control is also made easier with a six- 
crop garden. 

These six provide fresh vegetables over 
a long period of time. Lettuce is one of the 
earliest crops in the Spring and latest in 
the Fall. With carrots and cabbage stored, 
home owners can have fresh material nine 
or ten months of the year. Tomatoes, car- 
rots, snap beans, and greens are all easy to 
can and are high in food value. 


(seed in ae interest has been 


Tomatoes 


OMATOES rank highest of all vege- 

tables for the home garden, according 
to the Waltham station. Plants may be 
purchased now and set in the garden as 
soon as all danger from frost is past. For 
ordinary flat culture, plant about three feet 
apart in four-foot rows. Bonny Best and 
Marglobe are good kinds. If you plan to 
prune and train the plants, set them about 
one and one-half to two feet apart in three- 
foot rows. Keep the pests under control by 
frequent light dusting with rotenone. If 
you prefer to spray, use a half-strength 
Bordeaux-arsenate mixture. The flea bee- 
tles will be waiting for you to set the 
plants, so start your applications imme- 
diately and keep the foliage lightly covered 
until the tomatoes are well formed. Staked 
tomatoes will stand heavy fertilization. 
Plants grown flat on the ground do better 
if the soil is not too rich. A mulch of two 
to three inches of strawy manure, old hay, 
grass clippings, compost, peat, or similar 
material will be very beneficial. 


Snap (String) Beans 

NAP beans are a close second to toma- 

toes in their value to the home gar- 
dener. Plantings should be made at 
monthly intervals for a continuous supply 
of tender pods. Start planting as soon as 
the ground warms up. Sow the seeds in a 
furrow three to four inches deep but cover 
with not over an inch of soil. Plant about 
eight seeds to the foot in rows two to three 
feet apart. Beans do not require as much 
fertility as most vegetables and therefore 


can be planted in the poorer part of the 
garden. Tendergreen and Pencil Pod Wax 
are good bush beans. Plant eight to ten 
seeds per hill for pole beans and thin to 
four plants before they begin to climb. 
Plant Kentucky Wonder. 

Start dusting or spraying with rotenone 
or pyrethrum as soon as the Japanese 
beetles appear, which will be very soon. 
Apply the dust or spray to the underside 
of leaves. Do not wait for the destructive 
larve to get a head start. When too old 
for green beans, snap beans make good 
shell beans, and when they are dried they 
make good baked beans. 


Carrots 
LANT 15 carrot seeds to the foot in a 
shallow furrow in rows 12 to 15 
inches apart. Thin the little seedlings out 
before they begin to crowd, leaving plants 
two to three inches apart. Make plantings 
once a month up to the middle of July. 
Start using as soon as the roots are large 
enough. Red Cored Chantenay is a good 


early kind. Use Danvers Half-Long for 
late planting. 
Cabbage 

OLDEN ACRE is a good early cab- 

bage. It grows fast and may be 
planted once a month from April 15 to 
August 15. Set the plants about 15 inches 
apart in rows 18 to 20 inches apart. Danish 
Ballhead may be planted the first week in 
July, about two feet apart in rows two and 
one-half feet apart. Keep both varieties 
lightly covered with a rotenone or pyre- 
thrum dust to keep the worms and aphids 
away. Purchase plants for the early crop. 
Later plantings may be grown from seed. 


Lettuce 


ETTUCE plants do best in cool, moist 
weather, quickly shooting to seed and 
become bitter in hot, dry weather. Sow 
six to ten feet of row of two to three 
different varieties at two-week intervals. 
At least one of the varieties should be edi- 
ble. Head lettuce is usually preferred but 
is the most difficult to grow. Leaf lettuce 




















SIX-CROP GARDEN FOR FAMILY OF FIVE 
This garden will take 5,000 square feet of space. To grow 
recommended amounts to give adequate vegetable supply for 
eating fresh, for canning, and for storage. * 
EAT FRESH CANNED STORED SEEDS & PLANTS 
Lbs. Ft. row Lbs. Ft. row Lbs. Ft. row 
Lettuce, early 50 150 150 plants 
Lettuce, late 50 150 4 oz. 
Beans, snap 75 150 100 200 4 Ib. 
Carrots, early 75 150 50 100 1 oz. 
Carrots, late 50 75 50 100 200 400 2 oz. 
Cabbage, early 75 150 48 plants 
Cabbage, late 50 100 200 400 2 pkts. 
Greens: Chard 50 100 75 150 2 oz. 
Spinach 50 100 75 150 Yy Ib. 
Tomatoes 150 100 375 200 150 plants 
(staked ) 





SIX-CROP GARDEN FOR TWO ADULTS 


This garden will take 2,000 square feet of space. To grow 
recommended amounts to give adequate vegetable supply for 
eating fresh, for canning, and for storage.* 














EAT FRESH CANNED STORED _SEEDS & PLANTS 
Lbs. Ft. row Lbs. Ft. row Lbs. Ft. row 
Lettuce, early 60 plants 
Lettuce, late 20 60 VY, oz. 
Beans, snap 30 ~=60 40 80 2 Ib. 
| Carrots, early 30 ~=60 20 8 40 VY, oz. 
Carrots, late 20 830 20 8 40 80 160 1 oz. 
Cabbage, early 30 = 60 18 plants 
Cabbage, late 20 40 80 160 1 pkt. 
Greens: Chard 20 40 30 = «460 1 oz. 
Spinach 20 60 30 =660 3 oz. 
Tomatoes 60 40 150 +880 60 plants 
(staked) 





*Late lettuce from seed sown in garden, late cabbage from seed sown in 
garden, late crop of spinach in bean area, late cabbages follow lettuce. 
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will grow under the most ordinary condi- 
tions. Black Seeded Simpson or Grand 
Rapids are good varieties. Plant the seed as 
soon as the ground can be worked, using 
10 to 15 seeds to the foot in shallow fur- 
rows 12 inches apart. Thin the large head- 
ing varieties to about 10 inches apart; all 
the others to six inches apart. Make plant- 
ings up to August 15. Mignonette is a 
good lettuce with a small head for Summer 
use and Cos lettuce is particularly satis- 
factory. 


Swiss Chard 

WISS CHARD is a most valuable home 

garden green. A short row—15 to 20 
feet—should provide the average family 
with a mess twice weekly from July 1 to 
the first hard freeze. Plant the seed now; 
10 seeds to the foot in a shallow furrow, 
allowing 12 inches on each side. Thin the 
plants to three or four inches and at no 
time allow any leaves to grow more than 
a foot tall. Either use them before that 
time or pull them off and dispose of them. 
Be careful not to injure the growing point 
of the plant when pulling or cutting the 
leaves. Lucullus is a good variety. 


New Zealand Spinach 
EW ZEALAND spinach, like Swiss 
Chard is to be considered under the 
head of greens. It should not be planted 
until all danger of frost is past. Plant the 
seeds in a shallow furrow three or four 
to the foot, allowing 18 to 24 inches 
on each side. Thin the plants to a foot 
apart and use only three or four inches of 
the tips for eating. If unused, tips over 10 
days old should be cut off with a sickle or 
sharp knife in order to produce another 

succulent tip growth for later use. 


Flea Beetles to Appear Soon 


TRIKING suddenly and without warn- 

ing, tiny, plump, shiny black insects 
known popularly as flea beetles are among 
the first pests with which the gardener will 
have to contend. The insect itself is so 
small that it may not be easily recognized, 
but after a few days in the garden it will 
make itself known by the riddled appear- 
ance of the foliage of the plants on which 
it feeds and which soon looks as though it 
had been riddled with shot. 

Flea beetles feed on a large variety of 
plants but are most troublesome on cucum- 
bers, potatoes, tomatoes, eggplants, rad- 
ishes and cabbage, and are believed to be 
responsible for the spread of certain plant 
diseases. In July and August a second 
brood may play havoc with potatoes, 
tomatoes and egg plants. 

Fortunately, flea beetles dislike leaf sur- 
faces covered with any foreign material, 
such as sprays or dusts. If treatments are 
made before serious injury occurs and if 
the leaf surfaces are thoroughly coated, the 
insects are easily held in check. Since the 
adults appear suddenly and work fast, it is 
important to keep a close watch on the 
garden to detect the first signs of invasion. 
Calcium arsenate in bordeaux mixture is 


regarded as the most effective spray, but 
tobacco dust and lime are useful and easily 
applied. A one per cent rotenone dust is 
effective and rotenone may be used for 
most crops except cucurbits and eggplants. 


Outwitting the Squash Borer 


UTWITTING the squash borer on 

Winter squash may be largely a mat- 
ter of early planting, according to the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at New Haven. If Winter squash seed 
is sown early, the vines should get start 
enough to produce a profitable harvest in 
spite of attacks by the borer. Getting a 
jump on this destructive pest is more im- 
portant than ever this year because of the 
war restrictions on rotenone, generally 
considered the best control. 

Squash seeds planted before May 30 
should be covered with hot caps or given 
some other protection from frost the first 
couple of weeks after germinating. Early 
planting doubly prepares squash vines 
against borer injury. It allows them to be 
attacked in July and gives them a chance 
to develop more nodal roots. These pro- 
vide greater support and more food ab- 
sorptive surface to compensate for the loss 
of any portions which the plant may suffer 
owing to the insect attack. To stimulate 
the growth of roots the vine can be covered 
with soil at the nodes as soon as it begins 
to run along on the ground. 

Lead arsenate or nicotine sulphate can 
be used at weekly intervals during July, 
if a control measure seems necessary later 
in the season. Lead arsenate is a stomach 
poison designed to kill the larve as they 
enter the stems, while nicotine sulphate 
kills the eggs of the insect. The use of lead 
in war industries may curtail arsenical 
sprays but no scarcity of nicotine sulphate 
is anticipated. Nicotine sulphate should be 
used at the rate of one part in 100 parts 
of water, to which is added soap for a 
spreader and sticker. Lead arsenate may be 
applied at the rate of three pounds to 100 
gallons of water, plus a fish oil sticker. 
Both materials should be applied to the 
basal four feet of the vine, that being the 
portion most subject to borer attack. 

The adult vine borer is a clear-winged, 
orange and black moth with conspicuous 
fuzzy hind legs. It appears the last of June 
or the first of July in southern New Eng- 
land and deposits its eggs on the stems of 
the squash. Upon hatching, the larve im- 
mediately bore into the stem. The first in- 
dication of the presence of the borer in the 





vine is an accumulation of sawdust-like 
material in a gummy mass at the base of 
the vine. At this time a small longitudinal 
slit can be made in the stem and the borer 
probed out. When the injury becomes ex- 
tensive the vines begin to wilt. 


“Starters” for Young Plants 


HE use of starter solutions at trans- 

planting time, particularly with toma- 
toes, to give the young plants an added 
supply of readily available nutrients to aid 
them in becoming quickly established, was 
first introduced by Professor C. B. Sayre of 
the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva several years ago. 
An immediate and marked benefit as meas- 
ured in increased yields, especially in the 
early pickings of tomatoes, has led to wide- 
spread use of the solutions. 

Although commercial mixed fertilizers 
prove effective as starter solutions for 
tomatoes, they require a little more care 
than standard starter mixtures because of 
the large amount of insoluble residue in 
the commercial fertilizers. To use these 
materials effectively, they should first be 
dissolved in a separate container or a stock 
solution made up on the basis of one pound 
of the fertilizer mixture to one gallon of 
water. One gallon of this stock solution 
can then be poured off for each pound of 
material desired in the transplanting solu- 
tion. A starter solution containing one 
pound of fertilizer to five gallons of water 
has proved efficient. 


Most Value From Vegetables 


S YOUR family getting the good, in 
food values and happy eating, from 
every vegetable you serve? 

If you want to make sure, check up on 
the following points: 

1. When you serve vegetables raw, use 
them as soon as possible after you buy them 
or bring them in from your garden. Keep 
them as cool as possible until they are used. 
Wash them just before you use them and 
never let them soak in water. Prepare 
chopped vegetable salads just before you 
serve them. 

2. When you cook vegetables, leave 
them in nature’s covering as long as you 
can. Sometimes you can cook the vegeta- 
bles in their jackets. But if that is not prac- 
tical, make the peelings as thin as possible. 

3. Have water boiling when you put 
vegetables in to cook. Use as little water 
as possible. Cook rapidly. Serve the cook- 
ing water with the vegetable or use it in 
soups, sauces, and gravies. This pot liquor 
contains important food values—certain 
vitamins and minerals. 

4. Never use soda, the vitamin B and 
vitamin C destroyer, when you cook any 
vegetable. Try not to stir vegetables while 
they are cooking, and never sieve them 
while they are hot. Air hastens the destruc- 
tion of certain vitamins. 





From a bulletin of the Waltham ( Mass.) 
Field Station. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Award to Richardson Wright 


R. RICHARDSON WRIGHT has 

been awarded the Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Garden and Horticulture Award, as dis- 
closed by announcement by President John 
W. Nason of Swarthmore College. The 
award of $1000, together with a gold 
medal, is given “‘to that individual, or- 
ganization, or agency which, in the 
opinion of the committee, has made an 
outstanding contribution to the science 
and art of gardening.” 

The award was established in 1929 by 
Margaret Scott Moon, sister of Arthur 
Hoyt Scott, and her husband, Owen Moon 
of the class of 1894 of Swarthmore Col- 
lege which acts as trustee for the fund. 

Mr. Wright is nationally known as edi- 
tor of House and Garden and is the author 
of numerous books on gardening. He is 
Chairman of the Board of The Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, Chairman of 
the International Flower Show and well 
known as a lecturer on many gardening 
topics. 

The presentation of the gold medal will 
be made at the dedication of the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Outdoor Auditorium on the 
Swarthmore campus during the afternoon 
of May 23. At the same time Dr. C. Stuart 
Gager of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden and 
recipient of the award in 1941 will speak 
on ‘Theatres, Gardens, and Horticulture.” 


Victory Gardens in Hawaii 


UNDREDS of victory gardens have 

been planted throughout Hawaii and 
agricultural workers and others are co- 
operating in every way to bring the results 
of research with vegetables to those who 
are participating. A trained garden teacher 
has been assigned to nearly every city 
school to devote part time to the garden 
work of the community. The committee 
has distributed seedlings and other plant- 
ing materials, has published leaflets giving 
advice on home gardening, has arranged 
for experts to visit gardeners having difh- 
culties and has organized ‘‘flying squad- 
rons’ of sprayers to combat insect pests 
and diseases. Even the military police at 
Schofield Barracks have a garden to grow 
onions, lettuce, Chinese cabbage, carrots, 
beets and radishes. 

Mayor Lester Petrie of Honolulu has 
urged residents of Honolulu not to let the 
dirt over bomb shelters remain just ugly, 
bare piles. He recommends planting flowers 
or, better still, vegetables. Ashley C. Brown 
of the University of Hawaii Agricultural 
Extension Service suggests sweet potatoes 
as an ideal bomb shelter plant because they 
will cover the mound with a mass of green- 
ery. He says the dirt over sandbags and 
other materials must be fairly deep, other- 
wise, “‘when you dig the potatoes, you 
will dig into the bags.’’ He recommends 
avoiding vegetables with too deep roots, 
as well as vegetables which grow too tall, 
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especially if the shelter is high and in a 
windy location. 


Making Garden Soils Acid 


ULPHUR is now being suggested as 

the best material to use in making soil 
more acid. Not only is sulphur a cheap 
acidifying agent, but it is also more easily 
applied than tannic acid or aluminum sul- 
phate. However, the action of sulphur is 
slower, often taking as much as a year after 
application. 

Some soils which contain large amounts 
of magnesium or lime probably cannot be 
made truly acid, at least, over large areas. 
However, under such conditions beds of 
limited size may be made suitable for sour- 
soil plants by completely replacing the soil 
with carefully prepared mixtures. Some- 
times the mere addition of peat moss 
together with mulches of red oak leaves 
will accomplish this end. 

In all cases where changes in pH by 
chemical application are contemplated, the 
first step should be a careful test of the soil 
to determine existing conditions. Just how 
much acidifying material to add can be 
worked out only by this means. As a rule, 
the heavier the soil the more sulphur will 
be required. Then, too, it must be re- 
membered that where soil texture, drain- 
age and other factors are wrong the mere 
application of an acidifying chemical will 
prove insufficient to promote thrifty plant 
growth. 


Cherry Trees in Washington 


T IS interesting to find that as far back 

as 1934 the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington issued a circular in which it 
changed the name of the flowering cherries 
around the basin in Washington, D. C., 
from ‘‘Japanese cherries’ to ‘‘Oriental 
cherries... Now the American-Korean 
Council has given additional emphasis to 
the matter by saying that these famous 
trees are really Korean cherry trees, being 
descendants of those which once grew in 
the Yang Ju valley of the Korean penin- 
sula and later carried from the homeland 
by Japanese traders. 


Brooklyn Cherry Blossom Day 


N April 28, the Brooklyn Botanic 

Garden added a ‘“‘Cherry Blossom 
Day”’ to its list of annual ‘Flower Days’. 
The double row of 15 trees of ‘““Kwanzan”’ 
on Cherry Walk was never more beauti- 
ful. The garden’s collection includes about 
15 varieties of cherry trees and five varieties 
of crab apples. The registered attendance 
from Saturday noon to Sunday closing, 
April 25-26, was nearly 45,000, and 
for the corresponding period May 2-3, 
("Cherry Blossom Sunday’’), more than 
57,500. Two more double rows of 
‘“‘Kwanzan,”’ 19 in a row, were planted in 
1941 and bloomed this Spring for the 
first time. 
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ce eae . 


ARDEN makers having koda- 
chrome slides which they 
would like to exchange for 
garden or flower slides made by 
other garden makers are invited 
to use this column. State in not 
more than thirty words what you 
have and what you want. No 
charge is made for this service. 


Wish to purchase colored slides of Charles- 
ton and Tidewater Virgina homes. Address 


APB-55, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Can supply original kodachromes in a wide 
variety of subjects, including flowers, trees, 
flower arrangements, table settings and scenic 
views. (California.) Address MYB-62, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Will trade general garden subjects for 
azaleas, magnolias and rhododendrons. Ad- 


dress NO-11, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Desire pictures of native birds, nests, young, 
etc. Prefer to buy, not exchange. Address 
MYB-63, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Have many wildflowers taken in Northeast, 
South and West. Wish to exchange for some 
from the Northwest or Southwest. Address 
NOB-15, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have slides of California gardens and 
plants which I am willing to exchange. I pre- 
fer close-ups of plants in bloom and flower 
arrangements. Address MYB-53, Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Can furnish slides of trees, flowers, shrubs, 
and insects for lecturers. Most of them taken 
in Arkansas. Address APB-54, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: To purchase slides of northeastern 
wild flowers in their natural surroundings. 
Will be taken back to Honolulu eventually. 
Address APB-59, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Would like to purchase kodachromes of the 
winning flower arrangements at the Boston 
Spring Flower Show. Address MRB-52, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Would like kodachromes of the lesser 
Spring bulbs. Will buy or exchange general 
garden pictures for. Address NOB-23, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Desire slides of garden flowers, entire plants 
and close-ups; use of flowers in landscape; 
landscapes, good and bad; for educational 
purposes. Quote price. (Missouri). Address 
MR-47, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Have colored slides of both Winter and 
Summer flower arrangements to exchange for 
other flower arrangement slides. Address 
MR-46, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wish transparencies of Middleton and Mag- 
nolia Gardens in Charleston, S. C. Will buy or 
give in exchange slides taken in the Arnold 
Arboretum and elsewhere. Address MR-45, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Would like to buy kodachromes of garden 
flowers and flower arrangements; also well- 
designed landscape plantings on small prop- 
erties. State what you have available and 
price. (Ohio). Address MR-44, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 














Simbirsk government, Russia. 


MR. P. M. KOURENNOFF 


A NEW BOOK: 


“What Can the Manchurian Flora as Well as the Flora of 
Neighbouring Countries Give to Gardens of Manchuria 
Itself and Other Countries with Cold Climates?” 
WITH 48 PHOTOGRAPHS IN 16 TABLES 


1941 
By A. D. WOEIKOFF 


Manager of the Siaolin Plant Nursery. Former Lecturer of the North Manchurian University. 
Former Director of the Experimental Farm, Echo, C. E. R. Former Senior Specialist of Horti- 
culture, Department of Agriculture, Russia. Former owner of Fruit and Omamental Plant 
Nurseries, Experimental Garden and School for Gardeners at Cholmy, Syzran district, 


Price US $2.50 


Representative for America and Australia 
1043 Steiner Street, San Francisco, California 








Colprit’s Nursery 








FREE BOOKLET — — Culture of Hardy Chrysanthemums 
LIST OF NEWEST VARIETIES 
ERNEST S. COLPRIT — Originator of New Hampshire Mums 


DOVER, N. H. 











TO CONTROL .. 


Plant Lice (Aphids ) 
Box Leaf Miner 
Leaf Hoppers 
Thrips 
Lace Wing Flies 
Spruce Galls 
Soft Scales 


Young Worms 
and many other insects 


USE.. 





Ideal all-purpose spray. Kills by 
contact and gassing. Extremely 
effective, yet absolutely safe on 
the most tender growths. Widely 
used and endorsed by gardeners 
everywhere. 


Write Dept. E for Literature 








SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 








USE DOG-O0-WAY 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 


It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 
to use powder in handy shaker can. 

SEND NO MONEY. Order Season's Supply (3 large 
cans) C.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 


“Still the best in spite of the rest”’ 


P. W. RHOADES 


P. O. Box 120 South Sudbury, Mass. 









Get the 


BLACK LEAF 
40" 


You get an economical and efficient in- 
sectidide when you mix 114 teaspoonfuls 
of “Black Leaf 40” with a gallon of water; 
add a little soap. It is effective on aphis, 
leaf hoppers, leaf miners, most thrips, 
young sucking bugs and similar insects. 


A Little Goes a Long Way 
“Black Leaf 40” kills by contact and by 
fumes. It is economical. 


Insist on Original Factory Sealed 
Packages for Full Strength 4103 










TobaccoBy-Products 

& Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated . 

Louisville, Kentucky 


a Ls 
LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 











HARDY GARDEN PLANTS 


in wide variety 


A fine selection of summer- 
flowering bulbs 


Roses in pots and from 
the field 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 











When writing advertisers, please mention HORTICULTURE 
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Sempervivums Easy to Grow 
NUMBER of years ago I was pre- 


sented with a clump of sempervivums 
or hens and chickens. Then, I began col- 
lecting different varieties and, as time 
passed, have found them among the most 
fascinating and hardy plants I have grown. 

They adapt themselves to almost any 
conditions and soil. They withstand cold, 
heat, dry weather and in a barren location 
they find a slight protection of pine boughs 
enough to bring them through the Winter. 

I propagate several choice varieties in 
pots under glass in a small greenhouse with 
practically no heat through the Winter 
and, at present, the rich coloring of some 
of the rare varieties is beautiful. The cob- 
web kinds, in particular, multiply very 
rapidly. They can be divided as soon as 
the little chickens establish good roots and 
the first thing one knows, he has a large 
flock of them. 

I have a clump in my rock garden that 
have been growing in the middle of an old 
grindstone. They are a solid mass. In all, 
they have been there about eight years and 
are still going strong. They attract much 
attention and I wonder at the way they 
exist under the conditions. 

Sempervivums can be grown in pots, in 
crevices of rocks with a small amount of 
soil, in soft porous rock that can be pro- 
cured from florists, in miniature rock gar- 
dens with small stones and a few sedums, 
or in deep dishes and pans. A dozen small 
clumps will give a great deal of pleasure. 

—wWilliam S. Straight. 
Kingston, Mass. 


Celandine Poppies in Shade 


NE of the most showy and satisfac- 

tory late April- and May-blooming 
plants for shaded or sunny locations is the 
celandine poppy. It never fails to attract 
attention with its lovely glaucous green 
leaves and its brilliant yellow flowers two 
inches in diameter. 

Unfortunately, however, there are two 
plants going by this name. Stylophorum 
diphyllum, native in the woods of eastern 
and central United States, is often confused 
with Chelidonitum majus which has the 
same common name. The flowers of the 
latter are less than an inch across and much 
less showy and satisfactory. Chelidonium 
majus is a European plant and was intro- 
duced into gardens and then escaped. 

The self-sown seedlings of stylophorum 
may be transplanted to wherever one 
wishes in the garden. I find them particu- 
larly satisfactory among and under shrubs, 
under trees and in the dozen and one odd 
corners around the garden where other 
plants have difficulty in growing. Starting 
to bloom when they are about a foot high, 
they bloom over a period of nearly two 
months, finally reaching a height of around 
two feet. Once stylophorums get started, 
one will always have them, although they 
seldom ever become pests. 

—Victor H. Ries. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Two Double-Purpose Borders 


GOOD many years ago I visited, each 

peony time, the splendid peony gar- 
den of a lady who has since passed on to 
what I hope is peony Heaven. She had 
nothing else, save a few forsythia plants, 
and to me the garden was a failure, because 
I could see past the next 10 days to a more 
or less dreary plot of nothing but peony 
leaves. Now, while the peony plant ma- 
turing is good greenery, it is not the kind 
of flowerful thing that we have always 
endeavored to present at ‘‘Breeze Hill’. 

The peony garden at ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ runs 
along the east-and-west axis walk. It has 
been bumped off at one end by a necessary 
work-yard with its somewhat picturesque 
rose covered fence and at the other by a 
group of shrub and perennial borders 
which planting purposes seem to make 
necessary. Between these two ends a rather 
permanent situation is presented by a row 
of old grape vines,. several of which date 
back to 1858 and which, in all decency, 
I dare not disturb. 

On the north side of this central walk 
are the incidents of a rather good short 
stone wall, about which I shall say some- 
thing later, and a fairly well-grown hedge 
made up of hemlock in part and of Taxus 
cuspidata for the rest. 

Beginning at what I might call the barn- 
yard end, and really opening upon the 
little rock garden which keeps us hustling, 
we have an opportunity for a planting 
which varies from as little as 12 inches up 
to a full half-yard. It has been for years 
our endeavor to make these two borders 
desirable and pleasing without being static. 

At the nearest point to the rock garden 
there is a curve into the long border 
marked by hemerocallis which we have 
kept freshened up as better varieties came 
along, so that for four months it gives us 
some bloom. Mingled with it are the 
aquilegias which are a distinguishing mark 
of ‘‘Breeze Hill’s’’ own individualizing. 
As time passed, it seemed advantageous to 
put narcissus overflows into this border 
also, so that now this north side of the east- 
and-west axis walk not only promises a 
show of daylilies and columbines but pre- 
sents an immediate show of daffodils. 

On the south side, next to the grape 
vines in the narrower space there available, 
daffodils have also been established and this 
year they are “‘the best ever.’’ The result is 
that on two sides of this long grass walk, 
sloping slightly downward to the rock 
garden, the present show of daffodils is 
good for anyone's eyes, either well or sore. 

When the daffodils are gone, the thread- 
like roots of Eupatorium ceelestinum will 
do their work and shove up the stems that 
will later give us a long and lovely display 
of what some people call hardy ageratum 
but which we know as the blue eupa- 
torium. 

I have thus named enough plants on 
the two sides of this long walk to justify 
the statement that they are double-purpose 
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borders. That part of the north side of this 
walk also takes care of some of the very 
best of our hardy climbing roses and that, 
so far as the eyes are concerned, the south 
side is in eye grasp of a long arched hedge 
of similar climbing roses, is no disadvan- 
tage. Furthermore, our best holly collec- 
tion is on the north side of this walk. I 
can, therefore, feel that this walk gives me 
more satisfaction than any other part of 
“Breeze Hill,’’ because during all the 
months when nothing is blooming the 
holly berries are showing. Right now, by 
the way, in this seemingly early season 
these hollies are getting ready to bloom and 
even the dainty little /lex pernyi seems 
about to do its duty. 

Above, there was a reservation about a 
part of this walk at the curve from the 
rock garden. The stone wall there is cov- 
ered with a great plant of Hydrangea petio- 
laris, about which I have previously writ- 
ten in these pages. However, I think I have 
not called attention to the fact that this 
plant is automatically increased for us by 
the innumerable runners that form on its 
northern border under the heavy shade of 
two great cotoneasters. One is Cotoneaster 
nitens and the other C. divaricata, the only 
difference between the two being that one 
bears plentiful red berries and the other 
equally plentiful black berries and right 
under this shade the volunteer stems of 
Hydrangea petiolaris run and root, form- 
ing, indeed, a pleasing ground cover and 
also making me willing to lift a plant for 
anyone any time. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Perennial Peas for Summer 


HE perennial sweet pea, Lathyrus lati- 

folius, is a good Summer-flowering 
vine that will grow to five or six feet, 
covering fences, trellises, stumps, or trail 
over a bank. It clings by tendrils like its 
cousin the annual sweet pea and has the 
same lovely clusters of waxy flowers, ex- 
cept that the flowers are smaller and there 
are more flowers to the cluster. 

They lack the fragrance of the sweet 
pea but offset that deficiency by blooming 
through the heat and drought of mid- 
Summer. Some of its varieties are L. 1. albus 
with white flowers; L. I. rosea, a rose pink; 
and L. I. splendens, a rosy purple. 

It is easily grown from seed planted in 
early Spring or Fall and should be moved 
to its permanent location while small. It 
is very deeply rooted and it is almost im- 
possible to move an old plant successfully. 
This deep rooting is, perhaps, its secret of 
drought and heat resistance. It is one of the 
few hardy vines that will give continuous 
bloom during the hot Summer months. 


—Daisy L. Ferrick. 
Topeka, Kan. 
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THE AMAZING 
COLDWELL 
BADGER 





For 
POWER Mowing 


at low cost! 


@ Mows, rolls. trims; 19” cut; uses only, 
3% gal. fuel in 8 hours. Cuts % to 14 
acres per day—easy to operate; simple, 
sturdy construction, many exclusive fea- 
tures. Backed by 74 years of leadership 
in making fine lawn mowers. Ask your 
dealer. Other sizes available for every 
type of lawn. Write today to Dept. H-4. 


COLDWELL 
HAND MOWERS 


Give You More Mower fer Your Money 


@ Built for years of hard service, Cold- 
well Hand Lawn Mowers are easier to 
operate, quieter and smoother cutting 
than ordinary mowers. A complete line 
for every purpose and pocketbook. Ask 
your dealer to show you a COLDWELL! 


Since 1867 


COLDWELL 


LAWN MOWER CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


















HAMMOND /équcd 
SLUG SHOT 
Kills Both ‘owe’ INSECTS 


Here’s the all-around insect spray 
for your Victory Garden. SAFE— 
It's harmless to foliage, folks and 
animals. EFFECTIVE—The active 
ingredients have been stabilized 
by Hammond's patented process 
to give greater killing strength. 
DEPENDABLE — Garden makers 
have relied on Hammond Products 
for 67 years. ECONOMICAL—35c- 
bottlemakesmany gallonsofspray. 
At Garden Supply Dealers 
Everywhere. Write for 
FREE “Garden Enemies” Guide. 


HAMMOND 
Paint & Chemical Co. 
4 Ferry St. Beacon, N. Y. 














THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and 
recommended by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

Begonias and How to Grow Them 

The Gardener’s Almanac 

Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 

The Lawn 


Complete, Practical, Low-Priced 
$1.00 each—postpaid in United States 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











Nature’s Own 
Fertilizer 


A GARDEN & LAWN 
TOP DRESSING 
AND SOIL IMPROVER 








Try this safe, all-purpose fertilizer 
on lawns and gardens. Combines dry 
cow manure and poultry manure with 
peat moss. Weedless. Large 2-bushel 
(50-lb. bag) only $1.75. Order from 
your local dealer or direct. 
ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
177 Milk Street 165-H John Street 
Boston, Mass. New York 














Every Good Lawn Begins With 
Good Seed 


Plant PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Standard for Over 60 Years 


Postpaid in New England as follows: 
1 Ib., 55c; 5 Ibs., $2.65; 10 lbs., $5.00 
32 Ibs. (1 bu.) $14.75 
Write for FREE 1942 Catalogue for 
a complete line of Lawn Equipment 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 








In return for a 

TEN CENT DEFENSE STAMP 
to defray the cost of handling, we shall 
send you a copy of our new 

FALL BULB CATALOGUE, 
featuring the finest types and varieties 
of American and British grown bulbs, 
with cultural directions. 

When you send us your order, we 
shall return to you, also in defense 
stamps, 10% of the amount of your 
purchase. 


H. J. OHMS, Inc. 


Flowerbulb Specialists 


STAMFORD CONN. 
Box 222 


AmoucanGuun Bulls 
DAFFODILS * COLCHICUMS 


@ TULIPS + LILIES » CROCUS 
IRIS * SCILLAS > MUSCARI 


Write today for COMPLETE CATALOG illus- 
trated in color giving descriptions and prices 


[barre Bulb Growsts 
















RF O.6+ BOX 516 + TACOMA WASHINGTON 














THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















Book Notable for Its Color 


‘The Picture Garden Book,”’ by Richard 
Pratt, with photographs by Edward Steichen. 
Published by Howell, Soskin, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Price $5.00. 

Informal, chatty text from the pen of 
Richard Pratt and remarkable photographs 
by Edward Steichen reproduced in full 
color give ““The Picture Garden Book’’, 
a unique place in the season's crop of gar- 
den literature. The book is made up of a 
great many articles covering about every 
activity in which the average garden-maker 
indulges. Indeed, the text reads much like 
a diary in which the author sets down all 
the little details which might commonly be 
overlooked. Among these details, one is 
likely to find many hints and suggestions 
which will be helpful in one’s own garden- 
ing operations. It matters little that the 
person who actually seems to do the work 
in the author's garden is always mentioned 
as “‘she,’’ for the author’s knowledge of 
what is going on in the way of planning 
and execution is as complete as it very 
well could be. 

The pictures in this book are, of course, 
outstanding. They were made from koda- 
chromes by a man whose reputation is 
more than nation-wide. Like the text they 
cover a wide variety of subjects and like 
the text, too, they are largely informal in 
character. This becomes, therefore, a book 
to supply worthwhile information, plus 
no little sensory pleasure. 


Herbs Grown for Condiments 


‘*The Home Growing of Twelve Condiment 
Herbs.’’ Published by The Herb Society of 
America, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Price 25 cents. 


Instructions for making an eight- by 
ten-foot herb garden for supplying the 
needs of the family of average size. In- 
cluded are cultural directions for growing 
basil, chives, cress, dill, mints, parsley, 
sage, Summer savory, sweet marjoram, 
tarragon and thyme. 


Book for Home Gardeners 


“25 Vegetables Anyone Can Grow,” by 
Ann Roe Robbins. Published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.25. 


This is not a technical book nor a 
treatise on vegetable growing in general. 
Rather, it describes the culture, handling 
and use of a selected list of vegetables from 
the point of view of the home gardener. 


New Vegetable Pamphlet 


“Vegetables and Fruits for the Home Gar- 
den.”” Published by the New York Botanical 
Garden, New York, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


This pamphlet contains a reprint of 
four authoritative articles previously con- 
tributed to the Journal of the New York 
Botanical Garden by James G. Esson, 
J.S. Jack, Edwin Beckett and John Watts. 
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For Middle-South Gardeners 


“‘A Southern Garden,”’ by Elizabeth Law- 
rence. Published by The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. Price $3.00. 


Out of the experience gained in her own 
garden at Raleigh, N. C., Miss Lawrence 
has written a book for gardeners in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and parts of 
the Southwest. In this area, known as the 
Middle South, the difficulty is that the 
weather is neither too hot nor too cold, 
too wet nor too dry, but the changes from 
one extreme to the other are frequent and 
sudden. Weeks when no rain falls are fol- 
lowed by weeks when it rains every day. 
In Winter, gardeners in the Middle South 
cannot depend upon cold and snow nor as, 
in the far South, upon warmth and sun. 
One day the air may be like Spring and 
the next day the ground may be covered 
with ice. 

Gardening under such conditions, Miss 
Lawrence has worked out lists of plants 
which are of fairly easy culture. In fact, 
she has no patience with plants which need 
watching over. Not the least contribution 
of this book to gardening in the Middle 
South is the information on blooming 
dates which Miss Lawrence has assembled 
from her own observations. 


Book About Plant Breeding 

“‘Methods of Plant Breeding.’’ by Herbert 
Kendall Hayes and Forrest Rhinehart Immer 
Published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, N. Y. Price $4.00. 

The authors, two Minnesota scientists 
deal with the methods and principles of 
plant breeding. The different methods of 
breeding are discussed, examples are given 
and the steps involved are outlined. Breed- 
ing for disease and insect resistance is dis- 
cussed thoroughly. 


Amateurs’ Colchicine Bulletin 


“‘A Report on Experiments with Colchicine 
by Laymen Scientists in 1941,’ by O. J. Eigsti 
and Barbara Tenney. Published by University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. Price 
35 cents. 


The results seem to show that while the 
use of colchicine by laymen is, in most 
cases, not of great economic value, such a 
co-operative project is a valuable means 
of education in biological methods. Gar- 
deners interested in colchicine technique 
are advised to study this pamphlet. 


Pocket-Size Vegetable Book 


“The Pocket Book of Vegetable Garden- 
ing,’” by Charles. H. Nissley. Published by 
Pocket Book Inc., New York, N. Y. Price 
25 cents. 

This is a sound, informative book on 
the growing of vegetables for best use by 
those with some knowledge and experience. 
Beginners, however, may find it rather too 
advanced a text for their easy guidance. 
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VEGETABLES 
FOR 


VICTORY 


How to make the best use 
of the home garden 


With Diagrams and Tables 


A compact, comprehensive, 
easily understood guide to 
gardening. Keep it at your 
elbow and you will find 

answering all your questions. 
Especially useful for garden 
clubs and garden centers. 


Price 25 cents 
20 cents in lots of ten or more 
Address 
HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 











LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 




















FLORA GRAVES PEASE, contributor to The Christian 
Science Monitor, presents 

1. A GARDEN FOR THESE TIMES. 
A “‘stay-at-home” place which requires but two 
“goings over’’ a year. Such a garden is Mrs. 
Pease’s, which received an award from The Mass. 
Horticultural Society. Featured in ‘‘Better Homes 
and Gardens” Oct. 1941. 

2. FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. Demonstrated. 
A SANE, informative lecture for the home-maker, 
planned to BUILD, not destroy confidence. Altar 
arrangement, Pa a included if desired. 

3. CHRISTMAS 
A decoration lecture, demonstrated. Has had a 
second presentation at many clubs. This original, 
beautiful demonstration has for its theme the 
religious meaning of the holiday. 

181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 





Practical Garden Lectures 


on 
Home Grounds Beautifying, Illustrated 
Vegetable Gardening 
Soil Study, Better Gardens and Prettier 
Homes 
Write for Terms 


H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Massachusetts 











LECTURES with Demonstrations for Amateurs 


on how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how to trans- 
plant them. Care of house plants Winter and 
Summer. Cuttings from house plants. Directions 
for forcing bulbs indoors. How to plant window 
boxes and how to make an artistic window garden. 
MES. JOHN S. CODMAN 
Tel. Parkway 0124, Quail St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 
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Good Runnerless Strawberry 


HE question has been asked whether 

or not there is any desirable strawberry 
that does not have runners? There is. That 
is, it makes very few runners, because, 
being everbearing, the plants are busy 
making fruit buds when ordinary-bearing 
Varieties are putting out runners. Conse- 
quently, it must be propagated mostly by 
division of the crowns. 

I had long wanted a better everbearing 
strawberry and tried them all, without 
much satisfaction. Many produced berries 
that were far too many, too small and of 
no value. 

A number of years ago it was announced 
that a strawberry breeder in Iowa had de- 
veloped the best everbearing strawberry, 
and had sold his total stock of 50,000 
plants at $1 each to a large Michigan nur- 
sery which propagated it under the name 
Rockhill. 

I wrote to the nursery and was promised 
plants as soon as any were released. After 
a year or more | wrote again and it was a 
sad tale I got in reply. The variety had 
been moved from Iowa, where it was the 
finest strawberry of any kind, to Michigan 
and it had reverted to just a common 
Spring-bearing variety. Michigan, with its 
lighter soil and cooler nights, is an ideal 
strawberry country but the variety cer- 
tainly ‘‘went bad’’ where it was supposedly 
under more favorable conditions than in 
Iowa. 

Apparently, the plants were moved dur- 
ing a hot, dry period which was followed 
by excessive rains and this is believed to 
have “‘broken’’ the variety. Then I lost 
track of it for years, finally locating it again 
in the Pacific Northwest where a man was 
fortunate enough to have obtained a few 
plants for trial in the early days of the 
variety. I obtained some plants from him 
and this is the only strawberry I care to 
grow. It has the quality of our marvelous- 
flavored wild strawberry more than any 
other cultivated one. 

Furthermore, with it I have grown the 
very largest strawberries I have ever seen. 
I find there are no small berries at all and 
no runners to bother with. Everyone who 
eats these berries and has the room wants 
some plants and I am enlarging my little 
patch also. 

So, for me, the strawberry problem is 
at last solved. The thing I was striving for 
was no runners but I have gained much 
more besides—another demonstration of 
the ancient truth, ‘““Unto him who hath, 
shall be given.”’ 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 


Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


And then the lilacs spray their purpleness 

Against the weather-beaten fence, 

And quaintly droop their satin, heart-shaped 
leaves 

In swaying perfumed reticence. 


—Muriel Jeffries Hurd. 
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fd RARE AND 
TRUE TO NAME 
— BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY! 


This year the unusual, truly distinctive 
Tulips are exceptionally rare. Through 
great diligence, the country’s foremost 
specialists in these finer, true to name 
varieties has made a wide selection 
available to those who act promptly. The 
supply of these hard-to-get tulips is 
strictly limited, and will soon be sold 
out. Tulip fanciers are urged to place 
orders now from the new limited edi- 
tion Nelis Catalog. 
Send — now —for free 
catalog. 


NELIS TULIPS 
TRUE TO NAME § 
See Them in Bloom — \ 


Holland Tulip Festival | 
May 16 thru 24 








VELIS Se... TULIPS! 


WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG | 


_ NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 
1008 Lakewood Blvd. Holland, Michigan 














If you have a lawn or garden, 





keep a can of Cyanogas on 

band. This gas-producing 

powder will solve your ant Bey 

Problem. The spouted can is 8 

specially designed for treating 

ant nests. A pinch will kill all ants in nest— 
Instantly! SPUCTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Kasy 
to apply. A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, 
seed stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you 


302—ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 











RELAX—Listen to the Song of a Bird 
INTERESTING NEWS 


Feeding Boxes of Automatic 
Feeder and Squirrel’s De- 
feat have been improved 
to prevent sparrows from 
spilling seeds. Improved 
boxes will be furnished for 
75c postpaid. (State whether 
for Automatic or Squirrel's 
Defeat.) 

Prices for complete feeders 
remain the same: Postpaid, 
NN OR $2.25 
Squirrel’s Defeat .... 4.75 


Ask for our folder 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE ILLINOIS 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 








CUSHION 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The Famous 
“AZALEAMUM”-Type 


You'll get colorful mounds of Pink, 
White, Red, Golden, Bronze blooms 
from August until Frost. Fine spots of 
color to beautify your home and garden. 


Labeled, Carefully Packed, Postpaid 





5 ps 
10 two of $2.75 


each 





254 Breck Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 


BRECK’ 























IRISES at their BEST 
May 20th to June 10th 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
North Granby, Conn. 
COME — if you have the ways and means. 
WRITE — if you would like our free catalogue. 








DRYAS INTEGRIFOLIA 


SMALLEST and RAREST DRYAS 
Large plants, $1.00 each 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF ROCK PLANTS 
IN AMERICA 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 
BARRE Dept. H VERMONT 

Catalog free east of Rockies 











For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, 
postage prepaid, one nursery 
grown Wild Senna. 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 


ORCHIDS 








For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 

er temperature. Seedlings of the C attleya genera 
in 1%-in. up to 4-in. pots at prices from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliabie. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
T 






13 Lewis Street Hartford, Conn. 








The Wild Sweet Flag 


MONG my childhood recollections of 
Spring is that of pulling roots of 
sweet flag out of the chilly waters of a 
creek which wound around through a 
boggy piece of land called “‘the swale’. A 
knife was a great help in prying and cut- 
ting these roots free, for small pieces suited 
our needs as well as longer ones. We took 
these home and washed and scraped them 
—sometimes dipping them into the sugar, 
if not discovered—and ate or tried to eat 
them. They were “‘hot”’ and bitter. I think 
the fun of gathering and the novelty of the 
taste must have been the reason for this 
harvest, although small dried pieces car- 
ried in the pocket along with sundry other 
articles were pleasing to nibble on occa- 
sionally, since candy was not so plentiful 
as it is today. 

My mother used to tell of its use as a 
medicine. I have forgotten just what that 
use was but I have since read that calamus 
was supposed to have a beneficial effect on 
teeth and gums and was used also in stom- 
ach disorders and as a flavoring. 

In Summer, perhaps August, if we 
chanced to be going that way, we gathered 
and ate the long brownish-green seed pods 
which were rather tasteless except for a 
faint taste of the bitter root. Little did we 
children know then that the records of 
calamus date back to 2000 B.C. when it 
was used in Egypt in the preparation of 
incense and that it grew also in India, 
Turkey, China and Britain. 

Calamus is also mentioned in the Bible 
in Exodus 30:23. Whether it is a native 
of New York state I do not know, except 
that it has grown for many, many years 
in the stream where I| dug it. The Indians 
were said to have used it for toothaches so, 
perhaps, they planted it there. An old 
Indian trail leading to a trading post on 
Seneca Lake once followed this same 
stream which became a dry bed during the 
Summer. 


—Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Shortia in Connecticut 


CONEE bells, Shortia galacifolia, is 

not the earliest of wild flowers to dis- 
play its blooms but it is one of the show- 
iest and yet one of the most refined. This 
rare native of the Carolinas is a conversa- 
tion piece to the botanist, since for 40 years 
many extensive searches were made to find 
it. During this period the only evidence of 
the plant’s existence was an incomplete 
specimen found by Asa Gray while looking 
at some herbarium sheets in France and 
with it the note that it was native to the 
“high mountains of Carolina.” 

The white flower is carried on a three- 
to four-inch stalk and contrasts very nicely 
with the shining dark green foliage. The 
foliage resembles that of galax, as the scien- 
tific name indicates, but in my garden the 
foliage of shortia and its size and habit of 
growth is easily the more pleasing of the 
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STAKES 


Beautify your garden by using extra strong, long- 


HARDWOOD 
GARDEN 


lived EVERGREEN STAKES turned from = 
straight-grain hardwood. Used for years in a 

America’s finest gardens. DELIVERED at these lo 

mill prices, per doz.: 18", 35c; 24", 45c; 30°, 55c; 
36", 75c; 42°’, 85c; 48’, $1.25; 60", $1.60. Minimum 
order $2. Write for quantity prices and save money. 
KINOX CO., INC. Box 6 Rutland, Vermont 








A PLANTAIN-LILY 


with blue foliage 


Hosta sieboldiana, often found in old gardens, is 
not planted now as much as it might be. The very 
large blue leaves are more impressive than the 
pale lilac flowers. It makes a handsome, massive 
accent for a shady place. Uncommon, distinctive, 
hardy, long-lived. 2 plants, $1.20 (postpaid). 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 


WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


A seed blend of 400 interesting and beauti- | 
ful Wild Flowers of the World. It will de- | 
light and surprise you. Sow it now. 


1 oz. $1.25; %4 Ib. $4.40; 1 Ib. $15.50 
Unique catalog, Dept. B 
REX. D. PEARCE, Moorestown, N. J. 








CUSHION ’?’MUMS 
BEAT EARLY FROSTS 


Prolific bloom on sturdy plants from late 
Summer on. 

Red, Salmon-Bronze, Pink, White, Yellow. 
All five, labeled, value $1.25, for only $1.00 
Send for perennial price list 
Ww. C. STONE Camden, New York 











Choice Delphinium Seedlings 


Seedlings of ten choice named varieties direct from 
Blackmore & Langdon. Eight newest series from 
Vetterle & Reinelt. All cross pollinated seed. Sturdy 

plants grown in sterilized soil out of 3-inch pots 
Will bloom at least once this year. 25 cents each, 
$2.50 a dozen. Plants shipped from May 10 o: 

Order now. Send for list of varieties. 


RENGERMAN’S GARDEN 
College Highway at State Line, Southwick, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


FOR SALE. Garden or Tea House 8’ x 10’. Port- 

able, could be easily converted into play house or 

workshop. Copper screens. Original cost $150.00. 

coop for cash. Box 22, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 


DISPOSAL of Landscape Architect's office equip- 
ment. Will parties interested write to Margaret I. 
Jardine, Groton, Mass. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Thirty 
(30) plants, your preference as possible, or our 
selection, up to 10 varieties, $3.00 postpaid. Cata- 
logue, descriptive and instructive, free on request. 
Wake Robin Farm, J. L. Park, Proprietor, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS: 
budded plants in sizes up to five feet. 
lots. B certificate. Reid’s Nurseries, 
Mass. 


HEMEROCALLIS—DAYLILIES: 
upon request. Over 100 varieties. 
Howard, Greenville, S. C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Koreans, Azaleamums. 
Hardy, 1 each, 25 varieties, unlabeled, $1.00 pre- 
paid. John H. Breneman, Woodbury Heights, N. J. 


PYNIC—A new insecticide, sure kill for most 
garden pests. I oz. makes 2 to 5 gallons of spray. 
Postpaid 25 cents. Nazon Laboratories, 44 Brook- 
line St., Cambridge, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER & PROPAGATOR, American, age 36, 
single, 18 yrs. experience and excellent references. 
A. S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER, WORKING SUPERINTENDENT 
seek position. 35 years’ experience in all branches 
of gardening, including greenhouse. 25 years in 
last position. Single. American. Excellent recom- 
mendations, William D. Nickerson, 116 Putman 
St., Quincy, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Lectures and Demonstrations 


in a Nutrition, Home Garden and 
Food Preservation Program will be 
given at Horticultural Hall during the 
Summer as follows: 


NUTRITION and VEGETABLES 
Lectures and Demonstrations 
Eight Mondays at 2:00 P.M. 

July 6 to August 24, inclusive 

CANNING 
Lectures and Demonstrations 


Eight Tuesdays and Eight Wednesdays 
at 2:00 P.M. 


July 7 to August 26, inclusive 


——— 


Wednesday, May 20, 1942 | 
2:30 P.M. 


FLOWER SHOW 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 


1. Vase of assorted Tulips, 25 blooms. 

2. Display of Tulips covering 25 square 
feet, arranged for effect. 

3. Six vases of Tulips, 2 Darwin, 2 
Breeder, | Cottage, | any other 
type, 6 blooms in each vase. 

4. Vase of bulbous Iris, 25 flowers, | 
or more varieties. 

The nutrition sessions will be under | 5- Vase of hardy herbaceous flowers. 


the direction of Miss May E. Foley, 
extension nutritionist at the bison. AMATEUR CLASSES 
chusetts State College. 1. Arrangement of flowers, denoting 
The canning sessions will be under the the "Triumph of Spring." Space 
direction of Mr. W. R. Cole, extension 30" wide x 24" deep. 

specialist in horticultural manufactures | 2. Arrangement of Tulips. No restric- 
at the Massachusetts State College. tions. Space 30" wide x 24" deep. 


Members are cordially invited 
to attend the remaining 


1942 
GARDEN VISITS 


2 to 6 P.M. 


SATURDAY, MAY |6—Bala-Cynwyd, 
Merion, and Wynnewood 


SATURDAY, MAY 23—Norristown 


Free to Members 


Members may invite friends (not more 
than three) to accompany them, and 
there will be an admission charge of 
75c for each guest for each afternoon. 
(The gardens are not open to the 
general public.) The proceeds from 
guests Pi members will be allocated 
to the Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania, and the Norristown 
Garden Club, on the above two days. 





























Summer Herbs Collection 
Lemon Verbena Pineapple Sage 
Rosemary 3 Scented Geraniums 
$1.75 Postpaid 
Catalogue 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY 
Dept. A Ipswich, Mass. 


> PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale <> 








100 Ibs. Pulverized Sheep Manure ...... $3.25 
100 lbs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... 3.25 
CE oi ae hao 5 00 0 owen 4.00 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


A combination of peat moss and steer manure. 
Real Quality Lawn Seed. 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
es ESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 cum 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


FREE catalog of greenhouse plants, bulbs, and 
other items of interest to garden enthusiasts. 
My latest catalog includes the best standard varieties 
and unusual novelties for greenhouse culture, with 
generous cultural tips. You'll enjoy raising other 
greenhouse flowers from these seeds and bulbs, too. 


Without obligation, write for your free catalog today. 
Stanley Cobb, Dept. 90W, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N.Y. 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
Cutting Garden 


j R I Collection 


16 varieties, labeled, including pink, purple, 
red, yellow, blue, ete. 

List value $2.20 for only $1 postpaid 
Send for price list of over 200 
gorgeous modern varieties 
W. C. STONE Camden, New York 
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two. Both galax and shortia are evergreen 
and acquire beautiful bronzy tones during 
the Winter. I have both of these plants 
under a clump of 10-foot bushy white 
pine trees. A mulch of pine needles is sup- 
plied by the branches overhead. No other 
attention has been given the plants. The 
foliage of the shortia has had a very healthy 
appearance at all times and one plant bore 
15 flowers this year. 

This Spring the shortia flowered in mid- 
April at the same time as the hepatica, 
bloodroot, roundleaf yellow violet and the 
spreading or American pasqueflower. It 
was superseded some two weeks by the 
snow trillium. The latter two flowers are 
natives of the prairie states and have not 
been established long enough to determine 
how they will react to Connecticut condi- 
tions. 

—H. O. Perkins. 
Storrs, Conn. 











Important Coming Events 




















May 17-24. Holland, Mich. “Tulip Time,” 
Annual Tulip Festival. 

May 20. Riverside, Conn. Annual Meeting 
of the American Orchid Society. 

June 6-7. Topeka, Kan. Annual Exhibition 
and Meeting of the American Peony 
Society. 

June 9-10. Hartford, Conn. Annual Spring 
Flower Show of the Connecticut Horti- 
cultural Society in the Avery Memorial 
and Wadsworth Atheneum. 

June 10-11. Columbus, Ohio. Twelfth An- 
nual Convention of the Ohio Association 
of Garden Clubs at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel. 
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American brown Bulbs 
TULIPS *LILIESs CROCUS 


DAFFODILS COLCHICUMS 


IRIS * SCILLAS * MUSCARI 
Write tedey for COMPLETE CATALOG illus- 
treted in color giving descriptions end prices 


Gardenville Bulb Growsrs 










GIFT COLLECTION 


5 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, Labeled, 
Prepaid for $2.00 


BLACK OPAL GOLDEN CUP 
BLUE BEAUTY HERITAGE 
EARLY ROSE KASSEL 


MARY ELIZABETH 
Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 


GLADIOLUS 





The modern gladiolus is the most intriguing flower 
you can grow. The greatest variety of color and 
form make it a must have for any up-to-date 
garden, Send for my 64-page catalog listing the 
cream of the World’s best varieties, many of which 
I have introduced. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer Gove Box H Burlington, Vermont 





2's cunt DAHLI 


VERY SPECIAL! 


Order now and get 10 
?<m 10 strong, guaran- 4 
7 teed roots, 10 ex- 
name 










m2 quisite colors, all 
s giant flowers, all 
and labeled (value $2.50 or 
more) postpaid for $1. 

a Seed and Bulb Catalog FREE. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 815 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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A FEW STILL LEFT—The books you’ve always hoped to own 
NOW YOURS AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 


“Chinese” Wilson's books have always been issued in de luxe editions at a price too high for the average garden maker, yet almost 
every garden maker has wanted them. Now, these wonderful, high-priced books are available—still in de luxe editions—at half price 
or less. A remarkable opportunity has made it possible for “Horticulture” to purchase the publisher's entire list on terms so favor- 
able that they can be offered to garden lovers at less than the cost of manufacture. The prices quoted make this the 


GREATEST GARDEN BOOK BARGAIN OF ALL TIMES 


Here they are:— 
PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 
This was Wilson's masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating history of 
plant hunting, together with notes and anecdotes of the remarkable group of 
plant hunters whose work preceded his. In these two lavish volumes are 
the stories, too, of strange and rare plants to be found in distant parts of the 
world, with comments on many of China’s floral treasures introduced into 
this country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page illustrations, 
many of them from Wilson’s own photographs. The printing 1s $ 00 
superb. Each book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is an un- 
usual event when a fifteen dollar set of books like this can be 
purchased for five dollars. Formerly $15.00. NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the most 
unique of all the books which Wilson wrote. It is a book which tree lovers, 
familiar with its scope, keep close at their elbows. Its many $ 00 
illustrations are a joy to picture lovers and its pages contain 
information not to be found anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat 
among bocks! Formerly $15.00. NOW 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES 

These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated books 
should have a place on the bookshelf of every garden maker who wishes 
to be informed about the newer trees and shrubs. They contain information 
not to be found anywhere else—information about trees and shrubs, many 
of which Wilson discovered or introduced into American gardens. Two 
de luxe volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The second 
volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from 00 
foreign lands, with notes about different ways in which they $ 

can be used to advantage. A book based almost entirely upon 

Wilson's own expeditions. Formerly $10.00. NOW 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 


“Chinese” Wilson in giving a history of the Arnold Arboretum to its friends 
and visitors the world over, has written a fascinating description of the 
outstanding gems among hardy woody plants. It will appeal to 
all who love the landscape beautiful in trunk and bark, twig 
and bud, flower and fruit. Garden lovers everywhere will 
welcome this book. Formerly $3.00. NOW 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 4 PRICE or less 


Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


Make Checks Payable co “HIQRTICULTURE” 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








AMERICAN 
CONSERVATION 





Edited by 
OVID BUTLER 


$2.50 


MERICAN CONSERVATION is the story of 
America —its land, its resources, its people. This 
book brings the story of conservation in America right 
up to the present day. Beginning with the story of the 
ages, AMERICAN CONSERVATION presents for 
your knowledge and enjoyment the complete story of the 
conservation of the organic natural resources of our 
country. Briefly told, with more than two hundred graphic 
illustrations, it is a story which will appeal to young and 
old alike. It is a story every American should read. 


Cloth Bound, size 12 x 834”, 160 pages. 


Send your order today for prompt delivery. 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 

















KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 





By 
G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


$2.50 


ONTAINS more than one hundred important Ameri- 
can trees. 


Actual photographs of all trees, their leaf, bark, flower 
and fruit, along with descriptions of their range, habits, 
uses and identifying characteristics, make this one of the 
outstanding tree books of today. Designed for reading 
convenience, it is also beautifully printed, with cover in 
four colors. 


The oaks, the pines, the maples, the firs, the poplars, the 
hemlocks, the dogwoods, the spruces —these are but a 
few of the aristocratic American tree families found in 
this book. 

Cloth Bound, size 12 x 83/4," , 216 pages. 


Send your order today for prompt delivery. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 

















